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ranks,of the non-skilled. Its European citizens like to
describe South Africa as a "white man's country." The
phrase aptly reflects their assured claim to an exclusive and
dominant status. They are not concerned, like the French
in West Africa, with definite efforts to assimilate the natives
to their European culture and ways of life. In the main
they are content that the natives should retain most of their
own culture and create their own national ethos, for they
fear that any other policy would in time menace the social
superiority and racial identity of the European. "We have
all," remarked Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, "got that fear of the
white man being drowned in a black ocean."
It is not our purpose to examine the academic issue as to
how the South African state might be organized differently,
but in conclusion to raise the more practical question as to
how far there is hope in South Africa of development towards
a genuine democratic polity inclusive of all races. The
answer is clear enough. Despite notable improvement in
the treatment of the native, racial dominance exhibits no
sign of relaxing, and while it persists no multi-racial democra-
cy is possible. Except for a negligible minority, the white
people do not consider as possible a state that would ignore
the lines of colour. They show no disposition to surrender
their special power and privileges. When in the nineteenth
century the liberal-democratic creed was imported to South
Africa, its exponents believed that equality of treatment
should be conceded to native or coloured people in the degree
to which they attained a certain level of culture or standard
of civilization. But even the most thorough going liberal of
the time, faced by the complicated diversities of race, was
compelled to admit that the principle of equality could be
recognized only with reservations and that for some time to
come differential treatment of the diverse races was inevita-
ble. Today the crucial question pertains to what the legal
differentiations should be and what ends they should envisage.
Differentiation may be regarded as something temporary,
adjusted to the present cultural diversity in the racial groups,
and based on the assumption of the liberal that complete
assimilation, however remote, is the ultimate and desired